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Current Comment 


He who hits the pipe must pay the piper. 


ao 


The way to get a lot of life is to put a lot into it. 
wm 


Impressions made by beauty are more than skin deep. 


ao 


People never credit a man’s virtues as long as he has 
a vice. 
mm 
Peanut politicians should not complain if they get well 
roasted. 
ar 
Some men smile in the face of adversity, but they don’t 
mean it. 


oO 


Use all the knowledge you have and you'll have all you 
require. 


ma 
Occasionally a detective forgets to disguise his breath 
with a clove. 


mM 


A beggar naturally has a pinched look if he is arrested 
for vagrancy. 


A) 
The epicure hates to waste his appetite on cheap food, 
and no wonder! 
ma 


A man seldom realizes that he’s a fool until other people 
have known it for years. 
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NuMBER 2 


The real way to be helpful is to anticipate the want and 
to do it before being asked. 


mm 


The winter of our discontent is as likely to show up in 
summer as any other time. 


wr 


Any man can make excuses, but it takes a genius to find 
the way to do without them. 


mm 


The bachelor thinks he is happy, but that is only be- 
cause happiness is a relative term. 


mn 


Long Island has a school in which 40 women are learn- 
ing to become carpenters and bricklayers. 


mr 


Anything that isn’t what it should be from a moral 
point of view is irresistible to human nature. 


or 


But the man who masters a hard life is of more impor- 
tance than the man who is mastered by an easy one. 


mm 


After you become well acquainted with some people you 
are apt to regret the politeness you have wasted on them. 
wm 
If collections are not good with you, it is a good time 
to wake up and preach the doctrine of “pay and be paid.” 


ar 


Japan has maintained intact through all that country’s 


many changes a museum of decorative art established in 
the year 756. 


ao 
When a girl tells a young man that she dreamed of him 


the night before, it’s his cue to begin saving up money to 
pay for the furniture. 


Oo 


As a matter of fact there isn’t enough truth in the world 


to keep the tongues of gossip wagging—therefore, you can 
draw your own conclusion. 


a 


With lumber going up and cement settling down to its 
natural limitations, there ought to be a whole lot bigger 
business ahead for building brick. 
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New York’s Sculptor-Architect Dies 


October, 26 Maurtize A. Ericson, noted as a sculptor and 
architect, died, at the age of 76, at Pelham, N. Y. Among 
the more notable examples of his architectural work in 
this country are the mansions of Mrs. Collis P. Huntington 
and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


mn 


New Official Journal, A. I. A. 


The A. I. A. has decided to expand its Quarterly Bulle- 
tin into a monthly journal. Mr. R. M. Hooker, of New 
York, will act as business manager, and Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland, of Harrisburg, Pa., will be the publisher. The 
first number will appear in December, and it will be the 
official journal of A. I. A. 


a 


Architects’ Classes in British Columbia 


At Vancouver, B. C., a series of competitive exercises, 
under the auspices of the British Columbia Society of Ar- 
chitects, being a part of the educational work of the So- 
ciety of Beaux-Arts Architects of Paris, are being held. 
Dates for class meeting comprise: October 5, November 
30, January 25, March 8 and April 26, 1913. 


The present series is being conducted under the direc- 
tion of Raphael A. Nicolais. There are now 15 members 
in the class, which is open to such others as may desire to 
enroll. The interval between the class dates is occupied 
by students in finishing their preliminary sketches and 
drawings, which are completed and sent to the Pacific 
Coast competition headquarters in San Francisco. The 
series of problems prepared by the Beaux-Arts is used in 
the architectural classes of many of the largest universities 
of the United States and Canada, and besides the usual 
benefits derived by students, there are special prizes or 
awards offered by the Society of Beaux-Arts, including a 


scholarship good for a two and a half years’ course in 
Paris. 


oOo 


Praises American Architecture 


An English globe trotter, Leonard Stokes, who is also 
a noted architect, was interviewed at Los Angeles recently 
by a newspaperman. It is high praise, indeed, to come 
from Mr. Stokes, that the foremost designers and builders 
in the world are American architects. He spoke so laud- 
ably of them that we will quote what he said, in part: 


“American architecture, as I have seen it, is simply 
splendid. Your architects do better work than we in Eng- 
land and they are ahead of the continental architect as well. 
Perhaps it is because they thave better opportunities than 
we Europeans. But whatever the cause, I can readily see 
that the architecture of this country is leading the world. 
You build things on a bigger scale here. You seem to 
have so much money to chuck about here, and there seems 


to be more of that ‘go ahead’ spirit manifested in this coun- 
try than there is in ours. 


“Perhaps it is because of the good training the average 
American architect has had. They seem to realize the 
value of good training in their particular profession, and 
they go to Paris and get the academic experience. Thus, 
they have gotten ahead of us. 


“In London our buildings are limited to 80 feet in 
height. In New York and San Francisco and ‘some other 
American cities there is no limit and, by the same token, it 
may be said there is no limit on the possibilities of the 
architect in designing. We have the ‘right of light’ with 
which to contend. For instance, my neighbor has had a 
window facing on my garden, where I wish to erect a build- 
ing, for 20 years. He can, by law, prevent the erection of 
that building and, unless I chose to buy him off, and he 
will consent to be bought off, I have absolutely no recourse. 
Very often, too, it happens that the right of light is held to 
most tenaciously. And thus we are handicapped in our 
building. 

“Some 20 or 30 years ago London and all England had 
its craze of Gothic architecture. The craze didn’t seem 
to spread to France and other countries, where many of 
the American architects receive their ideas and their edu- 
cation. Consequently, England went back, architecturally. 
This country has never experienced that craze nor any- 
thing quite similar to it and its progress has been quite 
rapid. It will never go back.” 


mm 


A. I. A. Deservedly Commended 


Below we reprint two editorials from St. Louis papers. 
These deservedly pay a high tribute to the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, whose design was selected for the new 
Missouri state capitol : 


(Editorial from “Times,” St. Louis, Mo., June 7th, 1912.) 


ARCHITECTS AND THE CAPITOL. 

The members of the American Institute of Architects 
have rendered a valuable service to Missouri by winning 
their contention that in the submission of plans for a new 
state capitol, the work should be genuinely competitive. 

The state capitol commission has announced its willing- 
ness to further the competition idea; and if its concession 
to the architects has not been complete, it still indicates a 
willingness to be fair. 

There has been no charge from the first that the capitol 
commission has wilfully opened the way for irregularities 
in the work of constructing the new capitol. But in view 
of the methods which have prevailed in other common- 
wealths in similar circumstances, there is need of every pos- 
sible precaution to prevent the charge of favoritism or po- 
litical influence in a work which should be held clear of 
favoritism and politics, if it is to be done well and hon- 
estly. 

The position taken by the architects is, we believe, one 
which would be insisted upon by thoughtful tax-payers. 
They demanded simply that the plans submitted for the new 
building should be without identification, and that they 
should be chosen upon their merit, the name of the architect 
being revealed only after the choice was made. 

On no other terms would a very large majority of the 
leading architects of the United States enter the compe- 
tition by which plans are to be secured. They asked for a 
system under which no fraud would be possible. The 
original system submitted by the capitol commission had 
not this merit; and the gentlemen composing the commis- 
sion are therefore to be commended for an action which 
makes their position and intention fairly clear. 


(Editorial from “Republic,” St. Louis, October 8th, 1912) 
A SOURCE OF JUST PRIDE TO MISSOURIANS. 
Reserving for more leisurely comment the stately design 
for the new state capitol which has just been accepted by 
the capitol board, the Republic desires to congratulate the 


& 














people of this commonwealth upon the manner in which the 
selection has been made. 

For the first time in the history of American archi- 
tecture, a state capitol design has been selected in conform- 
ity with the rules of the American Institute of Architects. 
Never was there a competition more impartial. The pre- 
liminary competition brought forth sketches of sixty-nine 
different buildings. From among these ten were selected 
by a jury of experts. An examination was made into 
the professional and business standing of the ten firms so 
honored and an honorarium paid to cover the cost of pro- 
duction of complete designs. 

The three architectural experts selected from the insti- 
tute and the four capitol commissioners were a unit in the 
choice of the successful design. Not one of the commis- 
sioners knew when the final choice was made whose design 
they were approving. 

In this important matter, of deep interest to every citi- 
zen of the state, Missouri has set an example to the coun- 
try. It is under such conditions that great buildings are 
produced and truly monumental architecture made possible. 
In view of the history of the selection of designs for the 
state houses of certain Western commonwealths, the action 
of the state capitol commission appears the most admirable. 


wor 


The Building Record 


The building reports coming in from various cities of 
the Pacific Coast, including Coast states and British Co- 
lumbia cities, reveals the fact that great progress is mak- 
ing. Earlier in the year it was freely predicted in San 
Francisco that the building totals in that city would reach 
$25,000,000 this year. The prediction will no doubt be veri- 
fied when the grand total is made in December. Up to 
October 20, the building figures in the Bay City passed 
the $1,000,000 mark, bringing the figures at that time up to 
$22,000,000. The September record showed an increase of 
9 per cent over September, 1911. 

The American Contractor, Chicago, finds that out of 45 
American cities the total for September, 1912, was $48,- 
027,686, as compared with $51,719.934 during September, 
1911. This shows a decrease for all cities included of $3,- 
692.248—only a little more than $80,000 each, which is in- 
significant. Though there was a general falling off, the 
Contractor finds that “the Pacific Coast cities generally 
held their own. No report was received from Los Angeles, 
but inasmuch as that city has increased its corporate area 
materially the showing of permits issued naturally registers 
an increase.” New York, Chicago. St. Louis and Milwaukee 
showed decreases, that of Chicago being 7 per cent. 

In Portland the totals for September, 1912, and 1911. 
were respectively $909,595 and $1,462,920; for October, 
1912. $1,040,410. 

Oakland. Cal.—September, 1912, $646,436 ; September, 
1911, $500,708. 

Seattle-—September, 1912, $607.870; September, 1911, 
$462,051; for October. 1912, $374.020. 

Salt Lake City—September, 1912, $227,975; Septem- 
ber, 1911, $192.000. 

Speaking of building conditions in British Columbia and 
Alberta. the Architect. Builder and Engineer of Vancouver, 
says that “nineteen twelve has been a good year to date, 
but nineteen thirteen will be a better one.” There has been 
much activity in Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster 
and other cities. Up to October 21 the buildine permits at 
Calgary were nearly $17,000,000, with a possible $20,000,- 
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000 in sight before the close of the year. Going into the 
details of building in the cities of British Columbia and 
Alberta, we find that in Calgary the increase was more 
than $5,000,000 for the first eight months of the year. For 
example, in August, permits for 314 new buildings were is- 
sued, valued at more than $4,000,000. The increase at Ed- 
monton was approximately 400 per cent for the first nine 
months of 1912. Up to October 1, permits for 2981 new 
structures were issued, valued at $12,274,551. For the same 
period last year the total was only $3,076,750. At Van- 
couver during September 254 permits were issued valued at 
$1,570,395. The total value of buildings erected for nine 
months this year was $12,722,097. During September at 
Point Grey, South Vancouver, Burnaby, North Vancouver 
City, North Vancouver district and West Vancouver dis- 
trict, suburbs of Vancouver, new building enterprises ex- 
ceeding half a million dollars in value were begun. 


Reports for nine months from New Westminster place 
the building total at $1,414,113, as against $911,477 for the 
corresponding period in 1911. In September, 1911, the total 
was $84,185; September, 1912, $101,035. 

The nine months’ record at Victoria this year shows 
$6,148,245, an increase over last year. The September rec- 
ord this year shows a total of $366,990. 


Thus far this year the permits at Nelson were $250,765, 
and for September, $24,400. 


The year’s total at Edmonton will probably exceed $14,- 
000,000. Up to October 1, as above stated, the grand total 
had reached $12,274,551. In September permits to the value 
of $2,023,075 were issued. 

The building record at Calgary shows nearly $16,000,- 
000, the actual total being $15,861,326, as compared with 
$10,860,978 for the same period in 1911. August figures 
this year showed a total of $4,170,360. 


a 


Louis Rosenberg Likes Boston 


Louis Rosenberg, for a number of years engaged as a 
draughtsman in the office of Architect Ellis F. Lawrence, 
is in Boston. Mr. Rosenberg is taking a course in archi- 
tecture, in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
says he enjoys it and likes Boston very much. Mr. Rosen- 
berg writes entertainingly of his experiences while visiting 
various cities while en route. At Minneapolis and St. Paul 
he visited the State Capitol and other buildings, and 
viewed the parks and big off‘ce buildings in Chicago. At 
Pittsburgh he visited the “Tech” schools, Calvary Church, 
the Soldiers’ Memorial, Pittsburgh Athletic Club, library 
and the big office buildings. At W&shington he took in the 
Capitol, White House, Museum, Bureau of American Re- 
publics and other prominent structures. Of New York 
he says, “There was too much to see there.” He was much 
impressed with the great city, its teeming business district, 
vast structures, Columbia University, Grant’s Tomb, the 


Church of St. John the Divine, the subways, the elevated, 
etc. He adds: 


“So after 12 days I finally lan‘ted here in Boston, and 
I think it is the best place we went to. I like it very much. 
There are many fine buildings here, although they are not 
so big as some in the other cities. The highest building 
here is 13 stories. I like it better as time goes on. I have 
got down to hard work, for there is plenty of it to do here, 
and I am glad of it.” 


We have received photographs of the Woolworth and 


Municipal buildings, New York, taken by Mr. Rosenberg. 
Thanks. 
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Address of Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose 


President Whitman College at the Greater Portland 
Civic Rally, Gypsy Smith Auditorium, October 30, 1912 


“Oh wad some pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us!” 


ND it may be worth your while, men and women of 
Portland, to know how this project which is before you 
looks from the outside. I came down to Portland this morn- 
ing at my own expense to attend this meeting, not only 
because I was invited by my friend, Mr. Lawrence, but be- 
cause I felt the importance of this meeting and was glad to 
contribute in any way I could to your intelligent considera- 
tion of this great project which is before you. (Applause.) 
I said I came down to Portland. I wonder whether, in 
the future I may think of going up to Portland, as you 
will have taken your rightful place on the eminence which 
may be yours, if you understand your own possibilities and 
realize your own destiny. The city that is set on a hill can 
not be hid; the hill upon which you can place yourselves is 
the eminence of an intelligent appreciation of what Nature 
has done for you, and of what intelligence and effort can 
make out of Nature’s gifts. 


I have been asked, I suppose, to come here because I 
am an outsider, a citizen of your “Old Oregon” from which 
the three states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho have 
later been carved. I take pride in thinking of myself as a 
citizen of the Northwest and not a citizen of the Walla 
Walla Valley or of the state of Washington. Whitman Col- 
lege has been founded in memory of a hero of “Old Ore- 
gon,”’ and because it stands for the redevelopment in men’s 
minds of the indissoluble relations that tie and ever must 
must tie the people of Oregon, Washington and Idaho to- 
gether, therefore, I suppose I am asked to speak to you 
tonight. Last week we held in Walla Walla the first meet- 
ing of the League of Pacific Northwest Municipalities, at 
which leading citizens from all of the leading cities of these 
three Northwestern states were gathered together to dis- 
cuss the common problems of municipal administration, and 
I got the viewpoint of these men. We had an admirable 
lecture by your Mr. Lawrence, in which, in speaking of 
city planning he showed to us the plans for Greater Port- 
land as well as the plans of the other great cities of the 
world, and T think that, because of that meeting and be- 
cause of my coming in touch with the men from the other 
cities of the Northwest, I can perhaps speak to you clear- 
ly and briefly as to the significance which this project you 
are considering has in the minds of the people of the great 
Northwest and the people of the United States. 


What do we think of the Greater Portland Plans? Two 
things I mention: We think, first, that the Greater Port- 
land Plans mean particularly the application of intelligence 
to civic affairs. Our American city governments have illus- 
trated the lack of the application of intelligence to city 
affairs. There are three factors, at least, necessary in the 
upbuilding of a great city; they are business, brains, and 
beauty. I do not know whether in Portland you will have 
business enough in your future city to make it worth your 
while, in your estimation, to plan largely for the future. 
Perhaps your imagination has not conceived a city of more 
than your present population; perhaps you are contented 
with yourselves as you are, and have not very much desire 
for a city of great business, whose business must be greatly 
administered in an environment that shall be worthy of 
its magnitude. I do not know whether you people of 
Portland have brains enough to give your business the ad- 


vantages of beauty and the intelligent adaptation of envi- 
ronment which it seems to us of the outside world you 
might—that is for you to show next Saturday. (Applause. ) * 


I shall watch with a great deal of interest—with an im- 
mense curiosity—to see whether the men and women of 
the capital city of Oregon—to whom “the Oregon idea” is 
appealing as no city has ever dared to appeal to the in- 
telligence of the individual voter—I shall watch with im- 
mense curiosity to see how you Oregonians, you people 
of Portland, shall vote on this great project of the Port- 
land Plans. I think oftentimes men of business and men 
of brains fail to realize the commercial value of the beauty 
which may adorn their cities, and yet even the laboring 
man, who has thought little of municipal problems, must 
feel how the value of his home will be increased, the value 
of his property more than doubled, by the fair environ- 
ment of the most beautiful city that the sun could ever look 
down upon. The commercial asset of beauty is worthy of 
consideration, and yet that is not the thought that appeals 
strongest to me. As I think of this incomparable natural 
environment of yours, I wish that I might in future come 
up to Portland as of old the tribes of Israel came up to 
Jerusalem, “Beautiful for situation, the joy the whole 
earth, is Mount Zion, the city of the great King.” 


The Greater Portland Plan has its meaning in the appli- 
cation of intelligence,—of scientific intelligence, of artistic 
intelligence,—to the administration of civic affairs; that 1s 
the first thing that it means to us of the outside world. It 
means, in the second place, a chance tor you to take your 
possible place in the leadership of the Pacific Northwest. 
Seattle had a chance to adopt the plans for a Greater Seat- 
tle—the Bogue Plans—which correspond very nearly with 
your Bennett Plans, but Seattle has been obliged to stand 
still in its development for the past two years; the people 


did not dare to take the step, and last spring halted and 
hung back. i 
Seattle 1s ahead of you in some things; it has a greater 


park system than yours (1 hope it will not always have), 
but Seattle was atraid to take its righttul place, its possi- 
ble place, in the moral leadership of the municipalities of the 
Northwest. The chance 1s yours. You have been telling us, 
you have been telling the people of the United States, dur- 
ing the past two years that prosperity was crowning your 
cup to overflowing; that your population was increasing 
by leaps and bounds; your buildings, your commercial en- 
terprises, were evidences ot your prosperity. Now, you peo- 
ple made bold by prosperity, what shall be your attitude to 
this project? Will you dare to make it the means of assur- 
ing your leadership in the life of the Northwest—you, the 
first great city of the Northwest to say that you will live not 
only in the city big, but in the city beautiful, not only in 
the city spread out, but in the city artistically and sci- 
entifically designed, where intelligence has fair play, and 
where life shall be brighter and better because of the votes 
that you will cast this coming Saturday! Seattle, I said, was 
afraid. Will you be afraid, or may we of the outside world 
come here in the future as to a city set on a hill, worthy of 


its environments, a city to which we shall always and for- 
ever look up and not down? 


*At the special election, held November 2, the voters of 
Portland set the stamp of their approval in favor of the Greater 
Portland Plan. The vote stood: For, 13,273; against, 6,840. 


This should satisfy Dr. Penrose that Portland people know a 


good thing when they see it, and are disposed to push it along. 
—Editor. 














{ 
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The Light of the Future—Wonderful Improve- 
ments in Artificial Light Sources 


By CHARLTON B. PERKINS. 


ORE LIGHT” is the word of this twentieth century 

of intensified life. The universal demand in every 

home is light, whether it be from a pine knot, the tallow 

dip, oil lamp, or gas, or electric service. Home should be 

full of light and warmth and comfort. The most important 

element in real home-making in every part of the world, in 
every state of civilized society, is lighting after dark. 

The constant demand for more light is being met by the 
inventive talent and manufacturing enterprises of today. 
The active rivalry now existing between the various sources 
of light, which began with the invention of the incandescent 
electric lamp and the indancescent gas mantle, and their 
formidable competitor, acetylene gas, promises to revo- 
lutionize the lighting industry of the world, for many rea- 
sons which this article will attempt to discuss. 


Efforts to produce a light of true color value by either 
electricity or manufactured gas have proven an utter fail- 
ure owing to the current density at the carbon tips being 
so extraordinarily high that a glaring light is produced, 
making it most injurious and tiresome to the eyes and 
muscular nerves. One notable application is in the depart- 
ment store, where the purchaser of a piece of goods will 
often ask the salesman to carry it to the entrance of the 
store so she may inspect it by daylight, since the amount 
of daylight that penetrates into the store, or the artificial 
light, does not satisfy the eye when it comes to deciding 
color and texture by the prospective purchaser. 


By the wonderful discovery of acetylene gas and the per- 
fect, convenient and economical application of same for 
all illuminating purposes, it would seem that all other forms 
of artificial light are to be superseded, owing to acetylene’s 
absolute pure whiteness, and the fact of its being equal to 
natural sunlight. By its light the lithographer and color 
type engraver is enabled to guard against false values that 
would cause his work to be out of balance and also to in- 
crease his production on dark days or to complete “rush 
work” by virtually stretching out the daylight hours. The 
portrait painter and the photographer who find the light 
failing them in the full swing of their work may, by its 
aid, keep at work indefinitely or may begin work whenever 
the inspiration comes—even at 2 o’clock in the morning, if 
necessary. Its discovery has already become a boon to the 
textile manufacturers, the haberdashers, the rug dealers, 
etc., all of whom need a more constant and plentiful il- 


lumination of true color value for the efficient conduct of 
their business. 





Scientists, lighting engineers and even psychologists 
have been devoting time and constant study in the attempt 
to invent a light that is efficient and at the same time soft 
and easy on the human eye. The human eye is the most 
sensitive and delicate part of the human anatomy. It is 
a lens through which we see; it is a camera, a dark room, 
indeed, a whole chemical laboratory, for there the most 
wonderful chemistry in the world is demonstrated. The eye 
takes the picture of nature, develops it and presents it to 
your vision all in one operation—a far more notable achieve- 
ment than has ever been accomplished by an instrument 
of human invention. Because we must reckon with a living 
organism in trying to improve light; because this remark- 
able and complicated camera and laboratory was planned 
by Nature to adapt itself to the requirements of sunshine 


only; because Nature, perhaps, never contemplated the use 
of artificial illuminants by man, it is difficult to invent a 
light which will not only be cheap but which will not play 
havoc, in the end, with the delicate apparatus whereby we 
see. 

By exhaustive experiments in Cornell University it has 
been proven that acetylene gas produces a soft and brilliant 
white light so rich in the unseen rays of the sun that it 
diffuses a wonderful healing and germ-destroying effect up- 
on the human body exactly as does Nature’s sun, and that 
like ordinary sunlight it has the power to stimulate and in- 
crease the growth of plant life. 


Under the white rays of acetylene all colors are dis- 
cernable at their true value; even pale yellow, pale pink 
and pale blue can be distinguished as clearly as by daylight. 
Next to this marked advantage is the further feature of its 
being an absolutely steady light without flicker or varia- 
tion in its intensity, as steady as the sun and far more 
reliable. Then, too, it is as free from heat as an incan- 
descent electric, without the alternate glowing and sinking 
of that costly light, which ruins eyesight in reading through 
its variability and other causes. 


Acetylene gas is now generated in individual generators 
which can be placed at any convenient place about one’s 
premises and at a very small cost when one takes into con- 
sideration that it is an improvement of a lifetime. It is 
one of the most economical lights known, costing about 
one-quarter that of electricity and one-half that of artifi- 
cial gas, and for cooking purposes it is on a par with city 
gas in cost, as it produces a rich blue flame which is not 
injurious to plant life, will not rot one’s carpets or tapes- 
tries, darken silver or carbonize the human lungs. In heat- 
producing qualities acetylene contains almost three times 
the heat that city gas does; to be exact, acetylene gas con- 
tains 1485 British therman heat units as compared with 
the 565 of city gas. It is the nearest gas known to the nat- 
ural air which we breathe, as it affords perfect combustion 
with absolutely no soot, smoke or smell. 


Advancement in the acetylene industry has been une- 
qualed in any other industry during the past six years. 
There are now a number of individual acetylene generators 
on the market which are fully permitted by the national 
board of fire underwriters, thus you are enabled to install 
one of these plants anywhere about your premises. 


A very elaborate demonstration is now in operation in 
Portland at 248 Alder street by a local company, who are 
preparing to establish quite an extensive plant in this city 
for manufacturing acetylene generators to supply the grow- 
ing demand upon the Pacific Coast for such apparatus. 


J 


Awarded Big Roofing Contract 


It is a matter of interest to note that the largest sheet 
metal contract ever awarded on the Pacific Coast, was 
that let to the N. & G. Taylor Company, of Philadelphia. 
This contract amounted to $38,700 and was for 300 boxes 
14x20 inch “Target and Arrow” Roofing Tin for the St. 
Ignatius Church building, San Francisco, Cal. It was 
assuredly a high compliment to the N. & G. Taylor Com- 
pany for the architect, Charles J. I. Devlin, to specify its 
material. ‘The placing of the tin was done by the Forderer 
Cornice Works, Roofers, San Francisco. It is a matter 
of great credit to J. A. Drummond, the Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of the N. & G. Taylor Company, that he secured 
this big contract for his company. 
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A Misconception 


Regarding the Practice of the Agricultural Profession and a Correction by the 
Committee on Public Information of the American 
Institute of Architects 


The following is the article as it appeared: 


ARCHITECTS AND THEIR SERVICES, 


Many people who have the building bee in their bonnet, 
but who are not quite ready to go ahead, are afraid to 
approach the architect and talk the house over for fear he 
will consider himself definitely engaged, or for fear he 
may charge for every word of advice given. Now, most 
architects are pleased to give suggestions and to make 
rough sketches gratis in the hope of getting the commission. 
But if these sketches are taken to an inferior man to be 
worked up, or as it is not uncommon, they are given directly 
to some contractor to build from, the architect usually re- 
sents such treatment and sends a bill. No fair-minded 
person need be afraid of visiting several architects and 
frankly stating to them all that he came merely to talk the 
house over and to see some of their work. They will 
probably all furnish him with rough sketches with the 
understanding that he is not to be charged for them. In 
fact, many men in the profession obtain all their work in 
this way, not only residential, but even municipal, where 
the expense of preparing rough drawings may amount to 
a thousand dollars or more. Those who fail to secure the 
work simply put it down to profit and loss. But if the 
successful competitor, after making complete preliminary 
studies, should be told that the owner is forced to abandon 
his building project, he expects, nevertheless, to be re- 
munerated for them. The usual charge for complete stud- 
ies is one per cent of the estimated cost of the work, while 
for completed working scale drawings it is not unusual to 
ask one-half of the total commission that would have been 
paid had the work proceeded. 

This brings to mind the story of a young architect, who, 
while visiting his mother in a house he had built for her, 
was asked by the woman owning the adjoining farm to 
come and look over the old farmhouse of her ancestors and 
suggest how it might be remodeled. He spent several 
mornings measuring up the house and drawing a number 
of schemes within her figure, $3500. Then it occurred to 
her to ask what his commission would be, and on learning 
of the customary six per cent, she felt outraged. She ex- 
pected to pay $50 at the most, and if the architect charged 
six per cent, she “guessed” the local builder could do the 
work! and she locked up the young man’s sketches in her 
desk. ‘‘But,” she went on, “as I consider your mother a 
very nice neighbor and as she has promised all the apples 
from the trees along the dividing fence, I would like to 
pay for the time you’ve wasted.” The amused architect 
replied that his “wasted” time was worth $25 and left. 
No check came, however; but late in the fall his mother 
received two barrels of her own apples valued at $5 each, 
and in payment, so the accompanying note read, for her 
son’s professional services. This happened, we are sorry 
to add, in Connecticut. 





October 30, 1912. 
And on the following pages will be found the correc- 
tion: 

An open letter to the Publishers of “House Beautiful and 
American Suburbs,” 316 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
x. ¥. 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed you will find a copy of the circu- 
lar recently sent to its members by the American Institute 


of Architects, to announce the publication of The Journal, 
its new official organ. 


Under a request for material, members were asked to 
send me, as chairman of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation as well as editor of the Department of Communica- 
tions, etc., notice of any article or other published matter 
deserving of commendation or requiring correction as pub- 
lic information. 

In response to this request, members of the institute 
have called my attention to reprints, in the /mprovement 
Bulletin and in the Construction News, of an article at- 
tributed to your publication and entitled “Architects and 
Their Services.” 

This article is so amateurish and misleading that I was 
loath to believe it could have emanated from the columns 
of your paper. That such was the case can be accounted 
for only on the assumption that, by some grievous over- 
sight, it crept in unawares. It is inconceivable that any 
publication of the standard to which yours is believed to 
have attained could have intentionally given currency to 
such erroneous and unfair statements. 

If occurring in a technical or strictly professional pub- 
lication such assertions, while they would have been in- 
stantly challenged, might have gone uncorrected because 
their fallacy would have been so evident to all readers that 
they would have no power for harm. 

But it is quite different, and far more regrettable, when 
such a false doctrine has been preached from a prominent 
rostrum like yours to a large circle of hearers, who wish, 
of course, to be correctly informed on matters with which 
they are not familiar; people, moreover, whose taste and 
ideals your magazine, among others, is, in many ways, 
doing much to elevate. 

The architects themselves, even through their own and 
other professional publications, cannot so well reach the 
people they would like to interest and inform regarding 
the practice of their profession, its activities, and its aims. 
They feel, therefore, that they should be able, with reason- 
able certainty, to count upon the co-operation of such pub- 
lications as yours in furthering a more thorough under- 
standing between the architect and the building public. 
Through such means only can a better appreciation of ar- 
chitecture by the public be stimulated and the art of the 
country be improved. 

It appears to me that, notwithstanding the substance 
of the article, your intentions were of the best. You evi- 
dently meant to advise the public to consult architects of 
a kind whose probity and ability would be unquestioned, 
rather than to engage inferior men or to give sketches to 
some contractor. 

But this advice is entirely nullified by the remarks 
addressed to those people who have the “building bee in 
their bonnet” when you say, “Now most architects are 
pleased to give suggestions and make rough sketches gratis 
in the hope of getting the commission.” . . . “They 
will probably all furnish him with rough sketches with the 
understanding that he is not to be charged for them.” 

Were this actually true would not any “fair-minded 
person” hesitate to employ those shopping methods among 
professional men, that you have suggested? Would not 
the man of even ordinary business acumen hesitate to en- 
gage a person who would lend himself to such methods? 
Would not such a proceeding give him cause to brand the 
profession of architecture itself as lacking substantial eth- 
ical backbone? The want of system that once prevailed 
in the professions has been superseded by a more scien- 
tific treatment, and architecture, like the other professions, 
has taken great strides towards securing that modern desid- 
eratum of the business world—an efficiency basis, whereby 
a far greater conservation of human energy is made possi- 
ble. 


In presenting to the public such a distorted view of 
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architects and architecture you are unjust to all three: to 
your, readers who come to you for truth and enlightenment, 
to the conscientious men who constitute a great majority 
of those practicing architecture; and to the profession 
which has gradually emerged from the ooze of capricious 
remuneration on to the solid rock of the schedule of min:- 
mum charges. 


It is true that there are architects who conduct their 
business along the lines indicated but, fortunately, their 
number is very few. It is quite certain that your state- 
ment “many men in the profession obtain all of their work 
inthis way . . . and those who fail to secure the work 


simply put it down to profit and loss” is a flagrant exag- 
geration. 


It is palpably impossible for many men in the profession 
to secure all of their work in this way, as such a procedure 
would automatically work their extinction—many men 
could only secure some of their work in this way and only 
some very few men could secure all of their work in this 
way. 

It is merely a question of economics. The accepted fact 
that something cannot be obtained for nothing holds quite 
as true in architecture as it does in law, medicine, or any 
other profession or business. You surely admit that even 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.” Is it not just as neces- 
sary that men in the higher walks of life should receive 
at least a modicum of recompense for effort honestly ex- 
pended? Your sentence would, therefore, be more accu- 
rate if it read, “In fact, some men in the profession, by 
reason of their inexperience or their inability to secure 
work in any other way, frequently furnish rough sketches 
with the understanding that there will be no charge made 


for them. Such practice is the exception, however, not 
the rule.” 


I trust that you may see your way clear to modify some 
of your assertions so that readers of so interesting a maga- 
zine as yours may be brought to feel that the proper atti- 
tude to assume in selecting an architect would be this: 


From a careful inspection of executed work, from pub- 
lished illustrations, or through an acquaintance with the 
personal qualifications, determine which architect you wish 
to employ—and engage him. Or, if the architect offers 
to make sketches for you without charge, ask him why he 
can afford to be so liberal with his time. If he frankly 
admits that it is because he can not secure work otherwise, 
by reason of his inexperience, tell him that you will gladly 
encourage him by starting his career and that you will 
entrust him with your work in case he can please you, but 
that you cannot think of incurring an obligation in case he 
fails to please you. If his sketches are satisfactory you 
may flatter yourself that you have been discerning enough 
to recognize a man of innate talent and have helped him 
to make good. Every one must make a start and you will 
have helped him to make his. But if he does not please 
you, pay him by all means and go to some one else of 
superior ability. 

If you find that you must pay this more capable archi- 
tect a higher fee, as you doubtless will, be astute enough 
to realize that he, merely by his higher efficiency, will be 
able to save you probably more than his entire fee—at the 
big end—the total cost for the quantities received. 

If, on the other hand, an architect—without the excuse 
of inexperience—offers to make you sketches for nothing, 
look out well for yourself if you engage him. In the end 
somebody has to pay for the sketches he makes for nothing, 
and you are likely to find yourself paying, in some way 
or other, not only for your own work, but for the sketches 


which he has been making for some of the other people 
for nothing. 


The moral after all is summed up in the golden rule, 
“Do unto others as you would that they should do unto 
you. 

Your statement that many architects obtain all of their 
work in this way, even for municipal work when the ex- 
pense may amount to a thousand dollars or more, is too 
preposterous to be entertained by any right-thinking 
person. 

I have refrained so far from quoting the American 
Institute of Architects in this matter, but I conclude by 
enclosing you copies of documents issued by this national 
body, which constitutes the majority of the reputable men 
practicing architecture in this country. These are: 

“A circular of advice relative to Principles of Profes- 
sional Practice and the Canons of Ethics. 

“Competitions :—A circular of advice relative to the 
conduct of architectural competitions and a code governing 
the conduct of members of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects taking part therein. 

“Professional practice of architects and Schedule of 
Proper Minimum Charges.” 

They cover nearly all of the points raised by your arti- 
cle. In connection with the charge of six per cent you 
will observe that this amount is the minimum only on ‘the 
larger character of work and does not apply to residential 
or domestic work. 

On the latter the charge is more because the services 
required are so much greater in proportion to the cost of 
the building. 

Few architects do residential work for less than seven 
to eight per cent, according to the cost of the house and 
the character of the interior finish, And many of them 
receive 10 per cent, which is not too much for complete 
and satisfactory services under the complex requirements 
of the day. 

You will also see by the “Schedule” that the “usual 
charge for complete studies” is one-fifth of the entire fee 
and not one per cent of the estimated cost. And that for 
complete working drawings it is usual to receive three- 
fifths of the entire fee—and not one-half. 

The documents which I enclose could have been pro- 
cured for the asking and, had they been secured, would 
have set you right from the start. 

Our committee has been formed for the purpose of 
furnishing information on these and other matters, and 
will be glad, at any time, to assist you and all other pub- 
lications, through the proper specialized channels, in 
placing authoritative data before the public. 

Believe me, Yours very truly, 


(Signed) D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD, . 
Chairman Committee on Public Information, A. I. A. 
Committee: GLENN Brown, 

Frank C. BALpwIn, 
D. KNICKERBACKER Boyp, Chairman. 
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So that a hot air register can be easily cleaned an Ohio 
man has patented one in which the covering grating is 
hinged and hooked to the frame instead of being screwed 
to it. 

ao 


A series of concrete arches, resting upon bedrock, have 
been built in New Hampshire cemetery to afford founda- 
tions for grave stones in land too marshy to support them 
itself. 


me 


Brick will eventually become of itself the most popular 
and sought-after building material, but the time can be 
shortened and the thing hustled along considerably by the 
brickmaker keeping everlastingly at the publicity game. 











Architect Lawrence on ‘‘City Planning”’ 


“City Planning” was the title of an able paper read at 
the first annual conference of the League of Northwest 
Municipalities recently held at Walla Walla, Wash., by 
Architect Ellis F. Lawrence of Portland. We herewith pub- 
lish a portion of the paper: 

“The American city of today, with few exceptions, is 
neither beautiful nor practicable. It has been hampered and 
stunted in growth by many causes. Real estate speculation 
has been carried on for the day only, without due regard 
for the future welfare of the community. Corruption has 
béen spread too often by franchise seekers to those ad- 
ministrative departments of municipal government con- 
trolling public utility corporations. Limitations and obstruc- 
tions have been saddled on to municipal charters by the 
inborn belief of the American people that the rights of 
the individual are supreme, even over great community in- 
terests. 


“It is, however, the ignorance of the principles of 
city planning which is directly responsible for the physical 
condition of our cities and so indirectly for their moral con- 
dition. 

“The city is an organism, and it must be healthy, else 
it breeds vice and disease. Above all, its breathing spaces, 
its parks, must be ample else its lungs will be stifled 
and its death rate advanced. Its heart, the business and 
governmental center, radiating as it does, its lines of traf- 
fic and intercourse into its every part, must beat with 
steady rhythm, sending its life blood through unobstructed 
arteries and veins to its other organs and centers. 


“This is the problem of the city plan. It begins with 
the very foundation of the civic structure and does not end 
until the civic soul itself is uplifted. 

“Out of the materialism and corruption of the past two 
decades has come a movement sweeping broadcast over 
this country as it did over Germany ten years ago and 
now in full force in England, a movement seeking to curb 
the awful price humanity is paying for its mad rush to the 
city. 

“The great philanthropic minds of our country answer- 
ing the call are making organized effort to correct the 
evils of city dwelling and they have created a demand for 
the trained experts in city planning. 

“Our universities have been slow in seizing their oppor- 
tunity to give such training, although schools of city plan- 
ning have long been established in all important German 
cities and the University of Liverpool gives a special de- 
gree in city planning. Fortunately for this country, many 
of its architects are Europe trained and these men have 
served well as pioneers in the new profession of munici- 
pal planning. These men combine the scientific mind of the 
engineer with the rare spirit of the artist. They are as well 
qualified to grasp the intricate details of the most com- 
plicated traffic problem as to design beautiful structures in 
harmony with Nature’s surroundings. 

“Such men it is who, unbiased by local prejudice, study- 
ing the topographical, climatic and geographical condi- 
tions of the city’s location, together with its existing layout, 
evolve as a guide to present and future generations a plan 
for the improvement and future expansion of the city. Such 
a plan is at best merely suggestive in details, but lays down, 
if correctly solved, the great farm work of the city. 

“Whether civic experts are employed privately or by civ- 
ic appropriations, their work must eventually be put be- 
fore the voters for indorsement in one form or another. It 
is necessary, therefore, to organize civic leagues or plan 


associations, to educate the voters to the appreciation of 
economy in the systematic planning of future improvements. 
These organizations should make known through press 
and brochures or municipal papers the history of city 
planning, past and present. They should send their 
lecturers out to the schools, park community houses and the 
churches of the city. They should hold garden contests and 
spread appreciation of tree planting. They should curb bill- 
boards and overhead wires. They should interest investors 
in the garden suburbs. 

“Quite as important as the educational campaign, should 
be their work for corrective legislation. Such legislation 
should look to the establishment of an equitable method 
of levying costs of improvement, applying, where possible, 
the principle of excess condemnation, not only to reim- 
burse the city for the sale of property abutting the improve- 
ment, but to protect that improvement as well. 

“They should urge legislation restricting the height of 
buildings and protecting residential sections by encourage- 
ment of manufactories, apartment houses and business build- 
ings. 

“They should endeavor to make the city more free from 
its obligations from the state, and secure for it the legal 
right to develop its surrounding country in harmony with 
its own plans for improvement. 

“They should raise the standard of public architecture 
through approved competitive methods, and as a final check 
until the art of appreciation of the citizens has improved, 
should create legal art and building commissions with strong 
veto powers over design, as well as location of public build- 
ings. 

“The entire movement has been looked upon too long 
as one solely to beautify the city. When asked what was 
the real meaning of the city plan, Mr. Brunner, one 
of the exponents of the city planning in this country, very 
aptly answered the question by saying: 

““Tt does not mean the creation of a civic center and 
grouping public buildings. 

“Tt does not mean the arrangement of streets and boul- 
evards, nor perfecting the system of circulation and traffic. 

“Tt does not mean the planting, the location of foun- 
tains and statues, nor the creation of great vistas. 

““Tt does not mean the formation of a park system 
with its connecting park ways and small city squares. 

““It does not mean the treatment of the water front, 
nor the solution of the railway problem with its arches, tun- 
nels and terminals. 


““It does not mean the suburban development nor the 
creation of garden cities, 

“ “It does not mean the location of school-houses or play- 
grounds, either for children or grown-ups. 

““It does not mean the method of bonding the cost of 
the improvements—the law of excess condemnation—the 
legislation required. 

““It means all of them considered together, the busi- 
ness side of city planning not being neglected, and I be- 
lieve the most practical result to be attained is not the beau- 
ty of the city, but the consequent elevation of the standard 


of citizenship.’ ” 


ar 
What is claimed to be the tallest building in the world 


in proportion to its area is a 30-story structure which has 
been erected in New York on a lot 90 by 98 3-4 feet. 
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A shadowless drafting table invented by a Wisconsin 


man is made of plate glass, lighted from below by electric 
lamps, which also dry ink used on drawings quickly. 
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Residence of O. E. and A. S. Heintz, Terrace Road, Portland Heights, Portland, Oregon Photo by 
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Stair Hall—Residence of O. E. and A. S. Heintz, Portland Heights, Portland, Oregon Photo by 
i" Angelus Studio 
Mr. George Foote Dunham, Architect 





Dining Room—Residence of O. E. and A. S. Heintz, Portland Heights, Portland Oregon Photo by 
. Angelus Studio 
Mr. George Foote Dunham, Architect 
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Living Room —Residence of O. E. and A. S. Heintz, Portland Heights, Portland, Oregon 


Mr. George Foote Dunham, Architect 
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Living Room— Residence of O. E. and A. S Heintz, Portland Heights. Portland, Oregon 
Mr. George Foote Dunham, Architect ‘ 
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Floor Plans — Residence of O. E. and A. S. Heintz, Portland Heights, Portland, Oregon 


Mr. George Foote Dunham, Architect 














Residence of Charlton B. Perkins, Portland, Oregon 
Mr. E. E. McClaran, Architect 


Dining Room —Residence of Charlton B. Perkins, Portland, Oregon 
Mr. E. E. McClaran, Architect 
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Living Room—Residence of Charlton B. Perkins, Portland, Oregon 
Mr. E. E, McClaran, Architect 
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Dining Room— Residence of M. L. Pershall, Spokane, Washington 
Mr. W. J. Ballard, Architect 





Living Room—Residence of M. L. Pershall, Spokane, Washington 
Mr. W. J. Ballard, Architect 
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Floor Plans— Residence of M. L. Pershall, Spokane, Washington 
Mr. W. J. Ballard, Architect 
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General Diagram of Present Condition and Future Development 
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Frank Branch Riley on ‘‘Circulation”’ 


Stenographic report of an address by Frank Branch 
Riley, member of the Portland bar, vice-president for Ore- 
gon of the Pacific Highway Association, and chairman 
Oregon-Washington Inter-State Bridge Committee, at a 
civic rally under the auspices of the Greater Portland Plans 
Association, at the Gypsy Smith Auditorium, Tuesday 
night, October 29, 1912: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I really know 
very little about “Circulation”; I am neither a doctor, nor 
the publisher of a newspaper. But since I have to talk on 
“circulation,” I want to begin by saying that there is evi- 
dently nothing the matter with yours. The blood of a 
booster is red; and it surges abundantly, joyously through 
tingling veins. There can be no excuse for a sluggish 
heart in an atmosphere so exhilarating as this. The spirit 
of this meeting is like a tonic; it thrills, it stimulates. 

Old Dector Marshall Dana, and the wise Doctor Wise, 
and the real Doctor Penrose, and the other doctors and 
near-doctors about me have inoculated us with their fine 
spirit of good cheer, of optimism and high courage, and 
they have purged us forever of every evil and dark suspi- 
cion that this plan of the new city may be too big, too 
idealistic, that the undertaking may be too great, or that 
our citizenship can never be aroused to the need of a city 
beautiful. 

Other speakers have and shall tell you of the real sig- 
nificance of these plans, leave with you suggestions of the 
vast commercial and economic importance of the new ar- 
rangement, charm you with visions of the eventual civic 
and recreation and transportation centers. But let me 
for a moment speak to you of the most fascinating element 
in all the plan, that dominant thing, the street! the thing 
that binds and holds together the whole fabric. 

The first unit in any new plan of any city or any coun- 
try is the street, the road, the way out or in, the great main 
trunk arteries of circulation—broad, dignified, beautiful 
highways, through which pulsates the traffic life blood of 
the city and country. 

Do you know the value of well arranged industrial 
streets and the enchantment of the boulevards? In Paris— 
Paris the magnificent, Paris the exquisite—the tourists of 
the world leave $400,000,000 every year. If you’ve been 
there, you know the reason. It is above all the irresist- 
ible lure, the fascination of the avenues and boulevards. 

In America the finest scenery in the world—the nat- 
ural beauties and grandeurs of Oregon—are surrounded 
and cut off by moats of vile roads. So, in Europe, every 
summer the American traveler, al! by himself, leaves 
$375,000,000 as a tribute to the superb highway system 
across the sea. 

Did you notice the streets in the plan upon the screen? 
In the admirable system of street circulation, there is pro- 
vision for swift, rapid transit from the extreme ends and 
corners of the city to its intense business and civic centers, 
by great direct traffic arteries, broadened to receive the 
flow from parallel streets. 

There are axial arteries, connecting laterals and traffic 
circuits, into which is diverted the traffic which must cross 
the city but does not seek the center—admirable schemes 
of street circulation to relieve the increasing congestion of 
the main centers, 

Examine the plan again and see the connected boule- 
vards that stretch along the banks of the Willamette, wind 
through the wooded canyons, climb the heights in majestic 
sweeps, and then follow the crest of the river hills, unfold- 
ing panoramas unrivalled in the world. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, are the long diagonal 
arteries that lead in straight lines from the circumference 





of the city to the center, and these the architect has wisely 
made the extensions of the main trunk rural highways— 
the Powell Valley, the Canyon Road, the Pacific Highway, 
the Base Line, the Sandy Boulevard. I said “boulevard,” 
but I had my fingers crossed. (Laughter.) It is knee- 
deep tonight!) so that they constitute the real strategic 
gates of the city through which we shall receive by truck 
cart and motor truck the produce and the wealth of the 
empire which surrounds us. 


All roads lead to Portland—and if they are fine roads 
we shall grow ;—if they are rotton roads, we shall shrivel 
up. For this is the age of the highway, not the railroad; 
the age of the motor car, not the locomotive. The motor 
car is both feeding, and competing with, the railroad. 
Connecting up with the empire that lies at our back door 
is just as important as developing our commerce upon the 
ocean that lies at our front door. 

Rome built roads—and the roads built Rome. Getting 
down to date, Los Angeles built roads and the roads have 
built Los Angeles. If you have ever approached that town 
by a highway from any side, you have fallen in love with 
it 20 miles before you got to it—and your experience with 
the piratical taxi-drivers and autocratic hotel clerks, after 
you got inside the gates, could not blot out that first im- 
pression of its charm. (Laughter and applause.) 


The arrangement of the streets and their relation to the 
suburban and country highways is the distinguishing glory 
of these plans. 

If the blood circulation in a body is sluggish or inter- 
rupted, the unhappy owner of that body is weak, impotent, 
futile, diseased. If a city’s traffic circulation is congested 
and sluggish by reason of narrow streets and frequent in- 
tersections (such as is our tragic inheritance in this town) 
then that city must stifle and wane. Our bad circulation 
has set up several cases of municipal inflammation in a 
dozen different places down town—feverish suggestions of 
deep-seated and organic diseases that these plans will cure. 


It is singular that in Portland we should have so long 
forgotten the importance of the street. The city writes 
her history in the street—there she reveals all that is ad- 
mirable or sordid in her life. It is the universal test of 
her importance, her progress, her citizenship. 

I am not the oldest man here, but I can remember 20 
years ago when the center of Morrison street was a quag- 
mire, and the sides were swamps. After a week’s rain the 
fun-loving merchants along the street used to rig up little 
toy ships and set them up in front of the stores, headed 
across the street, and with little signs on them: “Ferry 
leaves every 10 minutes.” (Laughter.) They used to 
laugh at that, and we thought a hard surface pavement 
nothing but a useless extravagance. We were rich, and 
contented and happy in our isolation and our mud. One 
day, when coming home from kindergarten (I mention this 
to show you how really young I was 20 years ago) (laugh- 
ter), an Italian laborer at work on the postoffice fence fell 
into Morrison street. His partner was distracted and 
yelled, “Oh, please Meester, coma queek, bringa da shov,’ 
bringa da peek—Giovanni fall in da ditch.” The American 
boss, a big fellow sitting just around the corner of the 
building, yelled, “Well, how deep in is he?” “Oh! he is 
up to hee’s knees.” “Ah, tell him to walk out.” “No, no, 
Giovanni, he cannot—he wrong end up!” (Laughter and 
applause. ) 


And the town was wrong end up in those days. But 
there came an awakening. We put down cement walks 
for the Lewis and Clark Fair visitors, and as late as four 
years ago we went up to see what Seattle was doing, And 
were filled with astonishment and admiration when we rode 
for hours over 150 miles of hard surface and looked in vain 
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for the unimproved street. We came home chagrined, 
peeved, humiliated, and we made a noise like a beaver and 
got to work—and didn’t stop until this town was paved 
from end to end. 


And did it pay? Just after we had finished it, the 
American Banker’s Association came to town sightseeing. 
Some of us volunteered to show them around in motors. 
I drew six heavyweights. When they gave me their cards, 
I figured that I had $17,000,000,000 on the rear seat alone! 
I showed them the Y. M. C. A.—and the brewery— 
(laughter), made them count the stories in the Yeon build- 
ing. (I did not take them over our “boulevards,” because 
it had rained the day before (laughter) and 50 horses 
couldn’t have pulled us out,—-so they missed the crowning 
glory of our matchless scenery. 


But the regulation aspects of city life didn’t seem to 
make a “dent” in them. They kept looking over the side 
of the car with wide eyes at the paving and when the ride 
was over, the president of America’s oldest and largest 
bank said: “Mr. Riley, your stores, your theaters, your 
hotels are creditable, and perhaps of unexpected excellence, 
but the thing that ‘gets our goat’ —yes, though frock- 
coated and silk-hatted, he said it just like that (laughter )— 
“the thing that amazes us is your extensive system of 
street paving. It is of that we shall talk when we get 
back home,—it is of that we shall be interviewed by the 
newspapers of Philadelphia and New York.” 


Let me leave one last thought with you as I close. If 
Portland should fail in the realization of every part of this 
plan save only the improvement of the four miles of boule- 
vard around Council Crest, she could offer that as her 
single exhibit in competition with the cities of the world, 
and still win out! (applause). Let me have the visitor 
when he reaches our station. Give me his hour between 
trains, and I shall etch upon his brain a memory which 
Quebec or Edinburgh and all the scenery on earth shall 
not efface. It was my honor to accompany Major-General 
Leonard Wood, Commander of the Armies of the United 
States, up there the other day. He had just been taken 
over the Seattle boulevards which bid fair to awaken the 
admiration of a nation. 


We crept slowly out upon the Council Crest boulevard, 
which is Portland’s chiefest asset, but to our eternal shame 
is nothing but a muddy trail, and saw the fairest prospect 
in America! Below us hung the valley of the Tualatin, 
checker-boarded with its farms and sprinkled with its ham- 
lets. Beyond the encircling foothills rose to the lofty Coast 
Range, draped in the green of vast forests. The General 
stopped the car, seemingly at every turn, to sit silently and 
drink it in. 

Suddenly we were turned from these far-flung pano- 
ramas of rural peace and pastoral beauty, and, as if by 
magic, we were whisked through a thicket of young fir, 
and presto! at our feet, in map size, sprawled the great 
city, reaching seemingly to the encroaching eastern hills. 
The winding river with its busy commerce, in our ears the 
faint, confused dull roar of urban life, beyond in dazzling 
array, reaching to the clouds, the great white sentinel peaks 
—guardians of an enchanted land. 

The investiture of Portland in the garments of the 
greater city shall not be accomplished at once,—it is a con- 
tinuing ceremony. But this is the auspicious beginning, the 
gathering of this vast audience of Portland’s best citizen- 
ship, this demonstration of your enthusiasm and your loy- 
alty has given this movement a resistless impetus. I don’t 
know of a better game to play than boosting for this plan. 
I know of nothing more exhilarating, more patriotic in all 
this campaign, than rallying on the side of the Greater 
City. I thank you. (Applause.) 
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Hester Store Front Manufacturing Company 
Another Pacific Coast Manufac- 
turing Plant 


We are gratified to announce that the above company 
was recently organized and incorporated under the laws of 
Oregon, with the exclusive right to manufacture the Hester 
store front system and sell in Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Arizona, the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 


The company has also established in Portland a com- 


plete plant for manufacturing all materials necessary for 
modern store fronts. 


It is an important fact that the Hester Store Front Man- 
ufacturing Company is the only manufacturer of store front 
construction in the above described territory, which will as- 
sure architects, contractors and merchants of prompt de- 
liveries and avoidance of delays occasioned by freight 
shipments on Eastern-made materials. Besides, all cus- 
tomers will have the satisfaction of knowing such money 
will be kept and circulated on the Pacific slope. 


The Hester system of store front construction is the 
outgrowth of a plan of metal store front installation origi- 
nating in 1893, and incorporated in the present form of some 
bars now manufactured by the Hester Store Front Manu- 
facturing Company. Therefore, that system was the origi- 
nal construction by which store front glass was set between 
two metal bearing surfaces. 


The Hester system of store front construction, after be- 
ing thoroughly tested for years by architects, engineers, 
contractors and merchants, has been approved and indorsed 
as the neatest, simplest in construction and most practical 
in design of any store front construction offered to the 
commercial world. The Hester system is so simple of con- 
struction that it can be readily installed by any mechanic. 


It provides the largest exposure of glass with the nar- 
rowest setting (bars), consistent with strength and dura- 
bility ; its friction grip secures the lowest plate glass insur- 
ance possible; by its ventilating and drainage system it is 
frost, sweat and dust proof, and makes window cleaning 
easy. It is paintless, rot and warp proof, made of copper, 
brass, gun metal and nickel. 


The same materials and construction are combined with 
practical ideas in the corner and division bars, 


Leading merchants declare that sales are made and at- 
tributed in the following manner: 


Stowe WOEOWS, . 5 occ csscnsccce 75 per cent 
DE a6 h6d cso ko aed eR y oN 15 per cent 
PUNE Bs aoc cue ce ssisionave 10 per cent 

WO 66a te eiccavewsiaweds 100 per cent 


Direct attention is being given to all Oregon contrac- 
tors from the factory at Portland and with its distributing 
local agencies in Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, San Diego and Salt Lake City, the company 
reports a large and popularly growing business. 


A forty-page catalogue fully illustrating and describing 
the stock designs of the company’s materials is now be- 
ing widely distributed and correspondence and patronage 
solicited. 
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A Creditable Piece of Work 


It is of particular interest to those who have heating 
problems to solve, not only the ones on a large scale, but 
the modern apartment house owner and manager, to 
examine the facts shown in this review of the central heat- 
ing plant recently completed at Westover Terrace, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

This plant was designed by and built under the super- 
vision of Mr. P. J. Williams, of the Pacific Heating and 
Engineering Company for the Portland Central Heating 
Company. 

The heat distribution is by mechanically circulated 
water at a temperature of 140 degrees Fahr., through 
mains laid under the streets, connections for house service 
being tapped off in multiple. At the power house two elec- 
tric-driven, centrifugai pumps force the water through a 





“Hawks” water tube boiler into the distribuitng mains and 
system at an initial pressure of 20 pounds per square inch. 
The city water mains are connected direct to the boiler 
through a pressure-reducing valve and feed water heater, 
the latter being a series of coils placed in the pit behind 
the bridge wall and in the combustion chamber of the 
fire box. 

In this particular case the heating mechanism is at the 
highest point of the system, the radiation being at the 
lower levels ; however, the pump has but little work to per- 
form in supplying the necessary hot water to the 14,000 
square feet of radiation in the 28 houses so _ far 


connected. Hot water for domestic purposes is taken direct 
from the system, 


Crude oil is used as a fuel under the boiler. The oil- 
burning equipment furnished and installed by the Abbott- 
Forrester Company, under the direct supervision of Mr. 
A. C. Forrester, is a model of efficiency. The oil is 
pumped direct to the burner without heating where it is 
atomized and converted into a gas in an ingenious manner 
by super-heated, compressed air at a temperature of 600 
degrees Fahr., passing through a film of oil, converting 90 
per cent of the volatile matter of it into a gas, and with 
sufficient velocity to scavenge the generating chamber of 
the burner thoroughly. The air compressor is driven by 
the same motor furnishing power to the pump and the ar- 
rangement of the belting and connections is such that, in 
the event of anything going wrong with the mechanical 
parts of the burner and atomizer, the oil supply is instantly 
cut off and hence no danger of the fire box being filled 
with explosive gas and unatomized oil. Should the power 
fail, all flow of oil ceases, and should the interrupted power 


service be continued during the absence of the attendant 
the light fuse in the running circuit would be blown. In 
this respect, this plant comes nearer to meeting the unrea- 
sonable demands of the fire underwriters in regard to affix- 
ing a valve to the oil line that will automatically shut off 
the instant the fire should go out, through failure of any 
part of the mechanism. Protection is insured under any 
circumstance in this plant. 


The result ‘n the fire box of the boiler with this combi- 
nation of gas and air projected in a horizontal plane is the 
same as though natural gas were being burned. A brilliant 
soft, blue-white flame originating directly at the burner 
tip decomposes all of the uncombined carbon, sand, as- 
phaltum and refuse instantly. This feature eliminates the 
constant daily task of removing the burner and tip to cleanse 
of accumulated refuse. Draft area through the grates is 
very small owing to the quantity of air used in atomizing, 
conversion and cumbustion is, under all load conditions, 
directly into the fire box, making the stack temperature very 
low and getting the greatest heat value from the oil, elim’- 
nating all eddying air currents from the boiler, and sending 
nothing but consumed gases through the tubes and stack. 


The fuel efficiency, from latest reports of the plant, 
is in the neighborhood of 80 per cent. The consumption 
of oil for an 18-hour run in supplying heat to 14,000 square 
feet of radiation and all of the hot water for domestic pur- 
poses by the families of the 28 houses connected. was a 
trifle over 4 barrels of 42 gallons each. Thirty cents a 
thousand for radiation and hot water for domestic use, 
per day. 

The accompanying cut shows the pumping and com- 
pressor outfit of the oil-burning plant. Wihhat could be 
simpler ? 
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Webster’s New International 


The merits of Webster’s Dictionary are so well known 
and so tacitly admitted, that to add a word of praise 
seems almost superfluous. Notwithstanding, we cannot 
permit the occasion to pass, without adding a sincere com- 
mendation to the 1912 edition of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. It is an entirely new creation through- 
out. It is the key to the literature of seven centuries, it 
contains more than 400,000 defined words and phrases, 
general information is more than practically doubled over 
previous editions. It is the best in scholarship, convenience, 
authority and utility. It is well edited by a corps of able 
writers. Among the features we note are the improvement 
in definitions, the vocabulary enlargement, the encyclopedic 
information, convenience of consultation, the divided page 
with the important words above and the less important 
below, the historical method followed, spelling and pro- 
nunciation, slang, new uses of old words, etc. The pub- 
lishers are the well-known G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Industrial Publications 


The October number of The Arrow, issued in the in- 
terest of “Target and Arrow” roofing tn by N. & G. 
Taylor Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., is at hand. It is 
handsomely illustrated. It contains a most interesting ar- 
ticle by “Rufus the Roofer.” 

“A Brief Description of the Principal Kahn Building 
Products, their Properties and Tables for Use,” issued- by 
the Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
been received. It should be of interest to those interested 
in the Kahn Building Products. J. A. Currey, 1106 Wilcox 
building, Portland, Oregon, is the agent. 
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Because of its high melting point tungsten is being used 
in an experimental way in the place of platinum on the con- 
tact points of induction and spark coils. 
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Trade Notes 


The Hester Store Front Manufacturing Company has 
opened an office at 906 Lewis building. 

E. E. Gilmer, representative of Timms, Cress & Com- 
pany, has returned from a business trip to Eugene, Ore. 

Fred C. Cook, president and manager of the Hester 
Store Front Manufacturing Company, has returned from a 
business trip to California. 

Architect D. L. Williams has returned from Southeast- 
ern Alaska, where he has been on a vacation since the lat- 
ter part of July. 

Architect Edward T. Root, of the firm of Root & 
Hoose, has returned from Seattle, Wash., after spending a 
week on business. 

Architects Thompson & Thompson, Seattle, Wash., with 
offices formerly in the Maynard building, have moved to 
316 Mutual Life building. 

The Koen-Hand Company, 195 East Water street, are 
installing the heating and plumbing in the new Heppner 
High School at Heppner, Ore. 
we Baumberger. local representative of the ‘Washington 
Portland Cement Company, has moved from the Railway 
Exchange to 804 Northwest Bank building. 

Architect Thomas Hooper, with offices in Vancouver 
and Victoria, B. C., has returned from an extended trip 
to Europe. 

Architect W. Marburv Somervell, with offices in the 
White building, Seattle. Wash.. has returned from an ex- 
tended business trin throughout the East. 

B. H. Ohler. Northwest representative of the Kawneer 
Manufacturing Companv. has returned from an extensive 
business trip to Grevs Harbor and the Sound countrv. 

F. W. Plummer. Northwestern selling agent of the 
Murphv wall bed. is on an extended business trip through 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

The Portland Tron Works has heen awarded the con- 
tract to build the dredges Multnomah and Wahkiakum. 
whoce hid of $355.265 was the lowest. 

Charles W. Heal, of the J. D. Tresham Manufacturing 
Comnany, has returned from a trin to Eastern Oregon in 
his “Fierce Arrow.” Ask C. W. about the roads. 

Architect Edward H. Foulkes has moved from 613 Ore- 
gonian building to 617. same building. 

O. R. Bean, draughtsman for Ellis F. Lawrence, will 
leave soon for a two weeks’ vacation at Newport, Ore. 

The Association of Western Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers has moved its local office from the Railway Ex- 
change to 806-807 Northwest Bank building. 

Mr. Morrow, local manager of the Pacific Metal Works. 
reports that his firm furnished the copper roofing for 
the new Oregon hotel: west wing Multnomah county court- 
house and the new library in course of construction. 

Mr. Lawrence Holmes, president of the Holmes Disap- 
pearing Bed Company of Los Angeles, Cal., spent a few 
days in Portland while on his way to Seattle and Van- 
couver, B. C. 

Architect C. Frank Mahon, Tacoma, Wash., was mar- 
ried Wednesday. October 16, to Miss Mayme Dudley, 
also of Tacoma. The couple are visiting relatives of the 
bride in Montana. 

Kelly & Smith, engineers, have opened an office at 
210 New York block, Seattle, Wash. They will make a 


specialty of mining and ceramic work. Raymond R. Smith 
has been superintendent of one of the Western clay plants 
of Portland for some time. 

Lewis M. Dole, of the architectural firm of Ertz & 
Dole, has gone to Denver, Colo., for his health. Mr. Chas. 
W. Ertz has taken over the business and will continue at 
the same place, 510 Northwest building. 

Orla S. Combs, draughtsman for Architect E. E. Mc- 
Claran, was married Wednesday, October 23, to Miss Flos- 
sie Densem. They will make a two weeks’ trip through 
Southern Oregon, after which they will be home at 1000 
East Alder street, December 1. 

Newberg Brick and Tile Company, 716 Board of Trade 
building, is furnishing its famous “Newberg red” on the 
following buildings: Library at Oregon City, high school 
at Hillsboro, high school at Heppner, Portland Van & 
Storage Company’s building at Fifteenth and Kearney 
streets, and the University Club building at Sixth and Jef- 
ferson. 

The Washington Brick, Lime and Sewer Pipe Company 
of Spokane is furnishing through their local representa- 
tive, Mr. C. T W. Hollister, the glazed terra cotta and 
brick on the Empress Theater building, mission brick on 
the Warren apartments, terra cotta for the Marquam build- 
ing, and the terra cotta on the supreme court and library 
building, Salem. 

The Barthold-Barg Company, dealers in architectural 
and engineers’ supplies, 289 Park street, have enlarged its 
blue print rooms and added another blue print machine. 
With their modern drying room it makes it possible to give 
extra fast service and prompt delivery of all kinds of blue 
print work. 

L. A. Marsh has moved his office from 507 Yeon build- 
ing to the Builders’ Exchange, Second and Alder streets. 
Mr. Marsh represents the following lines: Blaisdell Ma- 
chinery Company, automatic sewage ejectors, air compres- 
sors, oil burners, Hahl automatic clocks, Massachusetts Fan 
Company and Acme Engineering Company. 

Mr. J. Terry Wilding, who is well known to many of 
the architectural profession in San Francisco and Portland, 
Ore., has returned from five years of travel and study in the 
East. While in New York City Mr. Wilding was employed 
on numerous works of note and interest in commercial and 
civic architecture and public improvements. He expects to 
make a special feature of landscape architecture in con- 
nection with his architectural practice, which he will resume 
in Portland, having established offices at 634 Worcester 
building. 

H. D. Carter & Company have moved their office from 
the Lumbermens building to 300 Concord building. 

Architect J. H. Huffman has returned from the East, 
after an absence of over a year, and has opened an office 


at 504 Concord building and would like samples and cata- 
logues from material houses. 
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A RESUME. 


Recent, items selected from the daily advance reports of 
“The Pacific Coast Architect.” 


PORTLAND. 

Bungalow—Architects Roberts & Roberts prepared plans for 
a $3,000 bungalow for H. P. Andrews. 

Bungalow—Architect A. H. Faber prepared plans for a 
seven-room bungalow for R. D. Crowe to cost $3,000. 

Bank Building—Architect W. L. Mills prepared plans for a 
reinforced concrete bank building, to be erected at Molalla, 
for the Molalla State Bank. 

Residence—Architect Earl A. Roberts prepared plans for a 


$10,000 residence, to be erected for J. R. Elliott on Westover 
Terrace. 











Store and Apartments—Veguth & Pierce, contractors and 
builders, prepared plans for a three-story mill construction 
building, to cost $12,000, to be erected by Wackrow & Wood- 
house, on East Seventh and Burnside streets. 

Bungalow—Architects Ertz & Dole prepared plans for a 
$2,500 bungalow for F. S. Emerson, to be built in Beaumont. 

Apartment House—Architects Root & Hoose are preparing 
plans for a three-story brick apartment house to be erected in 
Seattle, at a cost of $100,000. 

City Hall—Architect A. Clarke Baker prepared plans for a 
two-story concrete block city hall building, to be built by the 
City of Gresham, at a cost of $8,000, 

Garage—Building Inspector Plummer prepared plans for a 
Municipal Garage and Repair Plant, to be built at Fourth and 
Grant streets, at a cost of about $15,000. 

Residences—Architect A. Clarke Baker prepared plans for 
two concrete block Swiss chalets; one to built at Boyd, and 
the other at Dufur. 

Remodeling Church—Architect A. H. Faber prepared plans 
for remodeling the St. Francis Cathedral. 

Residence—Architect Charles W. Henn prepared plans for 
a two-story eight-room English domestic type residence, for 
Alexander Rae, to cost $4,500. 

Residences—The Oregon Architectural & Engineering Co. 
prepared plans for two modern $4,000 residences to be built in 
Beaumont. 

Bungalow—Architect Frederick S. Allerton prepared plans 
for a one and one-half-story frame bungalow, to cost $3,000. 

Bungalow—Architect E. Kroner prepared plans for a six- 
room fire-proof bungalow, to be built on Portland Heights, by 
Mrs. N. W. Plowman. 

Residences—Architects Bennes & Hendricks prepared plans 
for two $6000 residences, for Chapin-Herlow Mortgage & Trust 
Company. 

Residence—Arndt Anderson, architect and builder, prepared 
plans for a two-story frame residence, to be built in Irvington, 
at a cost of $5000. 

Garage—Camp & DuPuy, architects and builders, prepared 
plans for a two-story brick garage, to be erected on Twenty- 
third and Everett, by Frank Riggs, at a cost of $18,000. 

Residence—Arcihtect Earl Roberts prepared plans for a 
two-story eight-room frame residence, for the Provident Trust 
Company, to cost $4000. 

Remodeling—Architect J. B. Clark prepared plans for re- 
modeling and fitting up a modern office for the Kendall Heat- 
ing Company. 

Bungalow—Butterworth-Stephenson Co. prepared plans for 
a five-room bungalow, for E. O. Miller. 

Flat—The Adams Contracting Company prepared plans for 
a three-story frame flat building, to be erected in Albina. 

Flats—Architects Williams & Truenbach prepared plans for 
a four-family flat building, to be built on Seventh and Knott 
streets, for F. B. Wilson. 

Apartments—Architects Williams & Truenbach are prepar- 
ing plans for a four-story brick apartment house, 50x100, to be 
built on Seventh and Knott, by a local investor. 

Residence—Architect W. F. Tobey prepared plans for a ten- 
room English domestic type of residence, to be built by M. J. 
Delahunt, at a cost of $12,500. 

Factory Building—Architects Roberts & Roberts prepared 
plans for a two-story brick building, 100x100, to be built by the 
Hawthorne Estate on East Ninth and Madison, at a cost of 
$25,000. 

Country Home—Architect George B. Hooley has been com- 
missioned by Samuel Hill to prepare plans for a fireproof resi- 
dence to be built on his country estate at Maryhill, Wash. 

Store—Architect C. A. Duke prepared plans for a two-story 
brick store building, to be erected on Sandy Road. 

Depot—Architects Doyle, Patterson & Beach prepared plans 
for a one-story brick terminal station for the Oregon Electric 
at Eugene. 

Residence—Architect George Foote Dunham prepared plans 
for a seven-room colonial residence for Dr. L. T. Brock. 

Remodeling—Architects Emil Schacht & Son prepared plans 
for remodeling a two-story brick building on Third and Madi- 
son, for the Blaesing Granite Co. 

Public Market—Building Inspector Plummer has prepared 
plans for a brick building of Mission style, to be erected by the 
city on Third and Market streets, at a cost of $17,000. 


OREGON. 


Bungalow—Eugene. Architect J. R. Ford prepared plans 
for a modern five-room bungalow, for Lewis Jessen. 

Iron Works—Klamath Falls. The Klamath Falls Iron Works 
will erect a modern plant, 50x162, of fire-proof construction. 

Club—Salem. Architect George Post prepared plans for re- 
modeling and fitting up new quarters for the Illihee Club. 


Water System—Beaverton. The town of Beaverton voted 
$125,000 bonds with which to install a water system. 


Theater—Medford. Architect George Butz prepared plans 
for remodeling the Natatorium into a modern theater, at a cost 
of $20,000. 

Church Annex—Springfield. The Methodists are building 
a modern annex to their church building. 

Bungalow—Klamath Falls. F. Herman Fleischhacker, of 
San Francisco, and S. O. Johnson, of Klamath Falls, will build 
a $10,000 bungalow near Harriman Lodge. 

Bungalow—Eugene. The University of Oregon Y. W. C. A. 
will build a $2,500 bungalow, to be used for social purposes. 

Mausoelum—Medford. The Portland Mausoleum Company 


will erect a reinforced concrete and stone mausoleum, at a 
cost of about $75,000. 


Business Building—Wallowa. E. A. Schiffler has started 
work on a frame business building, 50x100. 

School—Irving. Architect Y. D. Hensill, of Eugene, pre- 
pared plans for an addition to the Irving school building. 


Stable—Salem. State Architect W. C. Knighton prepared 
plans for a stable to be erected at the State Tubercular Hospital. 

Bungalow—Eugene. Atchitect D. L. Harden prepared plans 
for a modern six-room bungalow, for James R. Veitch. 

Garage—Klamath Falls. E. B. Henry will erect a reinforced 
concrete garage, 45x100. 

Residence—Eugene. Architect J. D. Lyons prepared plans 
for a $5,000 residence for Eli Bangs. 

Express Office and Depot—Roseburg. The Wells-Fargo 
Express Co. has decided to erect a commodious brick express 
office and depot. 

Business Building—Lebanon. Mrs. Emma Kellenberger will 
erect a modern concrete store building. 

Barn—Corvallis. State Architect W. C. Knighton has pre- 
pared plans for rebuilding the stock barns of the Oregon Ag- 
ricultural College, to cost $7,000. 

Theater—Medford. Architects Powers & West are prepar- 
ing plans for a modern $75,000 theater of fire-proof construc- 
tion, for Dr. F. C. Page. 

Warehouse—Eugene. Architect J. R. Ford prepared plans 
for a two-story reinforced concrete warehouse for 
Quimby, J. H. Daniel and George T. Hall, Sr. 

Office Building—Klamath Falls. F. M. Reidy will erect a 
one-story brick building, 30x70, to be occupied by the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 

Repair Plant—Eugene. The Oregon Electric will erect a 
frame building, 35x135, to be used for a car repairing plant. 

SEATTLE. 

Theater—Architect B. Marcus Priteca prepared plans for a 
$350,000 theater for Alexander Pantages. It will be eight stories, 
60x120, of concrete and steel construction. 

Garage—Architect V. W. Voohees prepared plans for a one- 
story reinforced concrete garage, for L. W. Roe, to cost $22,000. 

Grain Elevator. The Stone-Webster Co. prepared plans for 
a $40,000 concrete grain elevator for the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Company. 

Library—Architects W. Marbury Somervell and Harlan 
Thomas prepared plans for a branch library building to cost 
$35,000. 

School Building— School Architect Edgar Blair prepared 
plans for four two-story reinforced concrete school buildings, 
to cost $60,000 each. 

Loft Building—Architect John Graham is preparing plans 
for an eight-story steel and concrete loft building, for Sam 
Crawford, to cost $150,000. 

Warehouse—City Engineer A. H. Dimock prepared plans 
for a one-story municipal warehouse, to cost $20,000. 

Residence—Architect Charles Haynes has been commis- 
sioned by C. H. J. Stoltenberg to prepare plans for a two-story 
brick residence, to cost $20,000. 

Residence—Architect U. Grant Fay prepared plans for an 
$8,000 Colonial residence for N. B. Beck. 

Garage—Architect V. W. Voohees prepared plans for two 
additional stories on the James Plummer garage. The build- 
ing will be of reinforced concrete and brick and cost $22,000. 

Residence—Architect Robert Knipe prepared plans for three 
residences, to cost $5,000 each. 

Residence—Architect J. S. Cote prepared plans for four 
$5,000 residences for J. R. McLaughlin. 

Garage—Architect Julian Everett prepared plans for a one- 
story brick garage for T. M. Jeffery, to cost $15,000. 

Residence—Architects Williatzen & Byrne prepared plans 
for an $8,000 residence for George Hager. 


WASHINGTON. 


School Building—Roy. Architects Woodrof & Constable, 
of Tacoma, prepared plans for a $50,000 school building. 
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Business Block—Cle Elum. Roy Berry is building a busi- 
ness block, 75x120, to be occupied by post office, store and 
garage. 

Church—Hoquiam. The M. E. Church will erect a $4,000 
building. 

Residence—Spokane. Architect Earl W. Morrison is pre- 
paring plans for a $20,000 residence for Attorney H. W. Plum- 
mer. 

Business Block—Leavenworth. Hall Weygand will erect a 
three-story brick store and office building, 60x105. 

Factory—Tacoma. Architects Darmer & Cutting prepared 
plans for a four-story brick and concrete factory building for 
F. S. Harmon & Co. 

County Building—Spokane. The County Commissioners are 
preparing to erect a Home for the Poor, at a cost of $25,000, 
and a Detention Home, to cost $40,000. 

City Hall—Everett. The Citv Commis: »ners will call a 
special election to vote on $80,060 bonds t: ‘rect a city hall. 

Residence—Tacoma. Archite. ‘+ & Gove prepared 
plans for a $15,000 residence f> ©, Cushman. 

Mausoleum—Centralia. A cc .. veing formed to erect 
a reinforced concrete mausoleum, 

Hotel—Ewan. Architects Heath & Gove prepared plans for 
a $12,000 hotel building, to be erected by L. W. Platt. 

Garage—Walla Walla. Harley Bros. will erect a garage, 
54x120, for Googins & McNeill. 

Business Block—Raymond. Frank Stenzel will erect a two- 
story concrete store and office building, 90x100. 

Elks Club—Port Angeles. The Elks Club has voted to 
spend $30,000 for the erection of a club building. 

Cannery and Warehouse—Bellingham. Architects Bebb & 
Mendel prepared plans for a two-story concrete building for 
the Pacific American Fisheries Co. 

Summer Hotel—(Near Ellensburg). Architect Lee Weath- 
erwax has prepared plans for a large summer hotel on Lake 
Kachee, for Captain J. W. Gale. 

Business Block—Centralia. The Olympia Brewing Co. is 
planning to erect a modern brick building to replace the one 
recently destroyed. 

Cold Storage Plant—Wenatchee. The Wenatchee Ice Cold 
Storage & Canning Company will build a concrete plant at a 
cost of $70,000. 

Theater Building—Bremerton. A. G. Benbindrick prepared 
plans for a $40,000 reinforced concrete theater building. 

Garage—Hoquiam. George H. Emerson is having plans pre- 
pared for a two-story concrete garage, 50x130. 

Business Block—Everett. The Donovan & Patterson Realty 
Co. will erect a two-story brick building. 

Church—Spokane. The members of the Sacred Heart Cath- 
olic Church are planning to erect a $25,000 brick building, 45x120. 

Club Building—Spokane. The Spokane Ad Club is consider- 
ing erecting a ten-story building, to cost $500,000. 

City Hall—Vancouver. Architect Nichols prepared plans 
for a $40,000 city hall. 

IDAHO. 


Church Addition—Moscow. The Presbyterian Church will 
build a two-story addition to their building, 34x50 in size. 

Warehouse—Pocatello. The Romley Products Co. is plan- 
ning to erect a $150,000 warehouse. 

School—Mantour. Plans are being prepared for the con- 
struction of a $12,000 school building. 

Water System—Glenns Ferry. A $25,000 bond issue was 
voted with which to contsruct a municipal water system. 

Gas Plant—Pocatello. The Pocatello Gas & Power Co. will 
erect a steel and concrete tank; also a brick generating build- 
ing, 50x150. 

Apartment House—Lewiston. Architect J. H. Nave pre- 
pared plans for a $40,000 apartment house. 

Depot—Coeur d’Alene. The Northern Pacific Engineering 
Dept. is preparing plans for a passenger and freight depot. 

Store Building—Kellogg. A. P. Hutton is planning to erect 
a $15,000 brick store building. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Apartment House—Vancouver. Architect T. H. Bamforth 
is preparing plans for a six-story reinforced concrete apartment 
house, 50x115, to cost $75,000. 

Residence—Victoria. Architect Phillip N. Julian, of Van- 
couver, prepared plans for a $35,000 residence for Andrew 
Wright. 

Chinese Building—Vancouver. A. G. Price, Engineer, has 
prepared plans for an eight-story building, to cost $70,000, for 
Wing Sang. 

Addition—Vancouver. Architect William F. Gardiner pre- 
pared plans for an additional four stories to the Central City 
Mission Building, to cost $75,000. 

Theater Building—Vancouver. Manager George MacKenzie, 
of the Metropolitan Theater, Seattle, has plans prepared for 
a reinforced concrete theater building, 85x150, to cost $225,000. 


Depot—Coquitlan, The Canadian Pacific Railway announce 
that they will erect a brick and stone station, to cost $30,000. 


Store and Office Building — Victoria. Architect Thomas 
Hooper has prepared plans for a ten-story office building, 
130x140, of fire-proof construction. 


Apartment House—Vancouver. Architects Beaunton & Lei- 


bert prepared plans for a four-story brick apartment house, for 
Dr. I. W. Powell, to cost $45,000. 


Warehouse—Vancouver. Architects Parr, MacKenzie & Day 
prepared plans for a five-story warehouse for J. W. Gibb. 


Apartment House—Vancouver. Architects Wilson & Wil- 


son prepared plans for a two-story brick apartment house for 
Rodney Grant. 


Warehouse — Vancouver. Architect Thomas Hooper pre- 
pared plans for a two-story reinforced concrete warehouse, 
100x300, for the Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co., to cost 
$75,000. 


Office Building and Hotel—Vancouver. Thomas M.:Green 
has purchased property on which he intends to erect two rein- 
forced concrete buildings; one a five-story office building, to 
cost $80,000, and the other a six-story hotel, to cost $120,000. 


INSTALLATIONS: STEVENS, LADD and MT. TABOR SCHOOLS, 

ROSEBURG HIGH SCHOOL, LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, ATIYEH 

BROS. BUILDING, OREGON HOTEL, ANNEX HOTEL, ELECTRIC, 
SELLING AND DEKUM BUILDINGS. 


VACUUM 


CAMPBELL HOTEL. ARLINGTON CLUB, GEO. KOHLER, Albany, 
L. A. MARSH, BUILDERS EXCHANGE [Main 4907] REPRESENTING 


THE BLAISDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 


Sipman Wolfe & Co. 


Announce a Bureau of Home 
Furnishing Salesmen organized 


to assist you in your selections of proper fur- 
nishings for your home. It charges nothing 
for whatever accommodation it may be able 
to render. 


Expert Decorators and Designers are in 
charge. They are assisted by a corps of 
experienced sales persons who are at your 
command. They will go through our furnish- 
ing department with you and assemble for 
your approval such fittings as you may desire 
for bed rooms, dining room, den, library or 
other apartments in which you are interested. 


Exhibition of 


Beautiful New Oriental Rugs 
at prices just about half charged 
by Exclusive Rug Stores 
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Trowbridge & 
Livingston, 
Architects 
































The 

We Do Dahl- 

Modelling and Carving strom 
Products 

in the 
We Manufacture Bankers 

Staff, Composition, Cement Casts oe 
Building 


Plastic Relief 


J.D.Tresham Mig.Co. 


E. TENTH & LINCOLN STs. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Telephone East 538 


West Side Office 315 Couch Building 
Phone Marshall 2577 


**Throughout the building the time-worn combustible idea of 
trim has been completely obviated. This structure is essen- 
tially fireproof, for not a particle of inflammable trim is to be 
found in it.’’ 

“*This is another installation of the Dahlstrom products which 
can be truthfully given credit for making the first totally fire- 
proof building. Certainly no concern has been more responsi- 
ble in bringing about the ideal fireproof building than has 
the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co.’’ — Architecture for May. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


Executive Ofices & Factories, 39 Blackstone Avenue, Jamestown, New York 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 



























THESE CUTS SPEAK WELL FOR 
THE MURPHY WALL BED 


A Perfect Concealment and a Perfect Bed a 


OSSESSES all 
Pr: important 

and practical 
features that experts 
for years havestriven 
to embody in a dis- 
appearing’ bed — 
economy of space— 
perfect concealment 
—attractiveness and 
comfort — ease and 
simplicity of operation and last, but not least, requir- 
ing no special construction. Attaches to an ordinary 
stock door 1% inches in thickness, 3 feet in width 
and 6 feet 10 inches in height, in a closet of ordinary 
depth and width, without in any way interfering with 
the usefulness of the closet. 


























Tue Murpuy WALtt Bep isstandard in width, length 
and height—the ideal bed for apartment houses, hotels 
and homes. Inquiries invited from architects & builders 


F.W.PLUMMER 2332333 ae ee eeeco wince 


CALLAGHAN & FLYNN CO., MANUFACTURERS 
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